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Babel and Pentecost 


HE story of the Tower of Babel and the story 

of Pentecost belong in juxtaposition in the 
Biblical narrative. At the Tower of Babel the pre- 
tensions of men were humbled. They were stricken 
with a “confusion of tongues” and thus reminded of 
the limits of their creaturely existence. They came 
to understand that they were not universal man, 
but particular kind of men, white or black or yel- 
low, speaking various languages and seeing the truth 
from their particular viewpoint. 

At Pentecost the Christian church was founded 
in a miracle of grace which permitted men to 
“speak in other tongues” and to understand one 
another across the barriers and divisions which na- 
ture and sin create in the world; and in the church 
also, insofar as the church lives its life in the world. 

The First “Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches was frequently and imprudently hailed as 
a possible second Pentecost. The expectation was 
imprudent because the final unity in Christ, for 
which Pentecost stands, is never completely realized 
in human history. It is the more fully realized if we 
do not make any rash claims about any actual unity 
which is realized in history. Certainly the proceed- 
ings of the First Assembly sounded more like Babel 
than Pentecost. The English language had fortu- 
nately, or unfortunately, gained an imperial victory 
over other languages through recent political his- 
tory. But it would be rash to interpret this triumph 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue as a work of the Holy 
Spirit. It would be equally unjustified to discern 
a miracle of grace in the achievements of modern 
science, which endowed each delegate with an ear- 
phone and the possibility of hearing a simultaneous 
translation of a foreign tongue. 

In any event the real confusion of tongues con- 
sists not in the differences of language but in the 
differences of viewpoints, in diversities of gifts and 
differences of administration, which have been al- 
lowed to become sources of division in the Chris- 
tian church, rather than sources of strength for a 
single body. Such differences are even more stub- 
born in the Christian church than in a secular com- 
munity, precisely because each difference, created 
by historical contingency, is easily endowed with the 


sanctity of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit can 
be present at a church assembly only as men recog- 
nize that the full truth, as known by the Spirit, in- 
evitable negates, as well as completes, what we know 
of and by ourselves. The Holy Spirit must have 
very special difficulty in entering a church assembly 
because there are many men there who pretend to 
manipulate the operations of the Spirit and forget 
that the “wind bloweth where it listeth.”” There are 
men there too who say, “We have Abraham for our 
father” or perhaps Luther, or Calvin or Wesley, and 
have forgotten that God has the freedom to gener- 
ate truth and grace beyond and outside of even our 
most hallowed traditions. He is thus “able of these 
very stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” 

The real approximation of the miracle of Pente- 
cost, whether at Amsterdam or in our local churches 
is the spirit of charity. That spirit is grounded in 
the humble recognition that “we know in part and 
prophesy in part”; that all human wisdom is frag- 
mentary, including our theological wisdom, and that 
human achievements are incomplete, including the 
achievements of the order in the life of the church. 
Amsterdam touched the edge of the miracle of Pen- 
tecost insofar as it made people conscious of the 
fact that their church was not the true church, wait- 
ing to absorb the others, but that the true church 
must embrace the fragmentary vision of the whole 
truth in Christ which each church has. The As- 
sembly at Amsterdam confessed that our divisions 
had “prevented us from receiving correction from 
one another in Christ.” Insofar as that confession 
was genuine it moved toward Pentecost. 

The spirit of charity does not overcome the con- 
fusion of tongues completely. But it tends to fuse 
varying testimonies into a comprehensive witness. 
It works to achieve harmony, rather than contradic- 
tion, from contrasting emphases. Heresy is almost 
always the consequence of a one-sided view of a 
many-sided truth. Heresy results when the eye says 
to the ear “I have no need of thee.” Without this 
spirit of charity those “churchmen,” who are inter- 
ested in the right order of the church and in its his- 
toric continuity, do not receive correction at the 
hands-of those who fear the heresy of belief in magic 





in a too great confidence that the Holy Spirit is 
transmitted by the laying on of hands. But those who 
are afraid of magic also need correction. For they 
generally lack appreciation for everything which is 
sacramental in life and in faith. 

Amsterdam was a new beginning in the life of the 
free churches, not because it was a Pentecost but 
because there the churches “covenanted with one 
another” and vowed that they “would stay together.” 
They recognized their need of each other. The As- 
sembly called upon the churches to “set up signs of 
the coming victory of Christ”; and confessed until 


that day “our lives are hid in Christ with God.” 
One of these signs must certainly be a larger char- 
ity within the life of the church itself. The unity 
will be the greater if no pretentious claims are made 
that we have achieved it. The Christian life is al- 
ways suspended between a great memory and a 
great hope, the memory of the revelation of God 
in Christ and the hope of the consummation of his 
kingdom. What lies between is more than memory 
and hope. It is life and love, prevented by the mem- 
ory and the hope of the perfection of Christ from 
making any undue claims for itself. R. N. 


East and West in Amsterdam 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


SHALL limit myself in this article to what 

Amsterdam said about one thing—the conflict 
between East and West. It had been freely pre- 
dicted that this would be the greatest issue at Am- 
sterdam and that proved to be the case, but what 
actually happened was different from what could 
have been predicted. 

In personnel the Assembly was overwhelmingly 
Western. But it was by no means a front for the 
West, much less a front for America. One of the 
most distinctive characteristics of the Assembly 
was the effectiveness with which the representatives 
of the younger churches from Asia and Africa 
spoke. In matters of theology they were often clos- 
est to American Christians, but in political outlook 
they reflected to some degree the revolt against 
Western Capitalism of which Communism is the 
most extreme expression. They were not Commu- 
nists, but they brought to the Assembly great aware- 
ness of the reasons for the appeal of Communism 
to multitudes of people. The impulse behind the 
revolution against imperialism, race discrimination, 
and against capitalism, which is so characteristic 
of Asia and Africa, was felt in the Assembly most 
vividly as a result of the contribution of these lead- 
ers of the younger churches. 

Professor Joseph Hromadka from Czechoslo- 
vakia in one of the main addresses, and in a more 
informal manner on other occasions, was the repre- 
sentative of many absent Europeans who at least 
share the Communist criticism of the West. 
Hromadka played a very constructve part in the 
Assembly. He kept it fully aware of realities that 
its members could easily have forgotten. I think 
that he underrates the danger that when once Com- 
munism has gained power there may be no way 


of mitigating its totalitarianism, and that he fails 
to see the opportunities for radical reform in the 
interests of justice in Western democracy, but he 
did not use the occasion for propaganda and at times 
his own criticisms of Russia and of Communism 
were a sign of genuine Christian independence. 
When Professor Hromadka and Mr. Dulles spoke 
on the same program, one did see in them the rep- 
resentatives of two very different worlds and yet 
neither subordinated Christian loyalty to politics, 
and on that occasion there was apparent a dimen- 
sion that is absent when the same issues are dis- 
cussed in the United Nations. 

The East-West conflict was discussed in different 
ways in both the third and fourth sections of the 
Assembly, the one dealing with the Disorder of So- 
ciety and the other with the International Disorder. 
In the reports of both sections there is great em- 
phasis upon personal freedom, upon the subordina- 
tion of the state and of economic systems to man 
and his essential rights and responsibilities as a per- 
son. There is a complete rejection of political to- 
talitarianism in both reports. Section III said: “It 
is a part of the mission of the church to raise its 
voice of protest wherever men are the victims of 
terror, wherever they are denied such fundamental 
human rights as the right to be secure against ar- 
bitrary arrest, and wherever governments use tor- 
ture and cruel punishments to intimidate con- 
sciences of men.” Amsterdam was entirely clear on 
this issue of essential human freedom. It did avoid 
identifying this freedom with the institutions of 
Western Capitalism, and it also avoided the self- 
righteous condemnation of Communism that is al- 
ways the temptation of the church. There was a 
great difference between the attitude of Amsterdam 
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toward Communism and that of the Roman Church. 

It is probable that the part of the report of Sec- 
tion III which deals with Communism and Capital- 
ism will arouse more discussion in America than 
any other statements from Amsterdam. There is 
one sentence in particular that has attracted the 
attention of the press. When it was first received 
by the Assembly and given publicity the sentence 
was as follows: “The Christian church rejects the 
ideologies of both Communism and Capitalism, and 
should seek to draw men away from the false as- 
sumption that these are the only alternatives.” That 
sentence was misunderstood partly because it 
seemed to put Communism and Capitalism on exact- 
ly the same level and partly because many people 
denied that Capitalism has any ideology. The 
paragraph as a whole explained the point but most 
readers of the press could be expected to know 
only the one sentence. So, the words laissez faire 
were added before “Capitalism” in order to sug- 
gest more precisely the nature of the ideology 
under attack. It was the original intention in using 
the word “ideology” in connection with Capitalism 
to distinguish between the false claims of Capital- 
ism, the claim, for example, that “justice will follow 
as a by-product of free enterprise,” on the one 
hand, and the Capitalistic mechanisms of produc- 
tion on the other. The former, identified as ideol- 
ogy, were condemned; the latter were regarded as, 
in themselves, morally neutral. 


This report did not criticize Communism and 
Capitalism in the same way. It emphasizes several 
points of conflict between Christianity and “the 
atheistic Marxian Communism of our day” and 
then it speaks of conflicts between Christianity 
and Capitalism. But the criticisms of Communism 
point to intrinsic elements in the present Communist 
movement, whereas the criticisms of Capitalism 
point to tendencies which have been in some measure 
counteracted by such factors as trade unions, social 
legislation, and responsible management. The 
criticism of these Capitalistic tendencies is very 
strong but it is recognized that under Capitalism 
there is freedom to correct them, that it is not a 
totalitarian system, that it does not include a com- 
plete philosophy of life and therefore it creates dif- 
ficulties for Christians on fewer levels than is the 
case with Communism. Capitalism is criticized for 
the tendency to subordinate the meeting of human 
needs to “the economic advantages of those who 
have the most power over its institutions,” for the 
tendency to produce serious inequalities, for the 
practical materialism that it has encouraged, and 
for subjecting the people to “a kind of fate which 
has taken the form of such social catastrophes as 
mass unemployment.” This report calls for new 
solutions which do not follow the stereotypes of 
Communism or Socialism or Capitalism. It repre- 
sents a rejection of the dogmas that are advanced 
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to defend all such systems, and it points in what 
must be a general way in such an ecumenical docu- 
ment, to the positive goals toward which society 
should move. 

It is highly significant that in the many hours 
of discussion in the Section, this report was never 
once criticized from the side of the conservative 
defender of Capitalism, and only once was that 
even suggested in the two-hour discussion in the 
Plenary Session of the Assembly. Indeed, the 
first speaker in its behalf was a leader of the younger 
Tories in the British House of Commons. There 
were, however, many critics who would have pre- 
ferred a more complete condemnation of Capitalism. 
I mention this because it indicates how far the 
churches in general have moved in recent years 
away from assumptions that are still dominant in 
America. But I mention it also as a sign of the 
complete absence of any attempt on the part of 
Americans to use the Assembly to provide a sanc- 
tion for American institutions. This is very en- 
couraging and it leads one to believe that the 
ecunemical community can transcend the East- 
West conflict in at least one important respect. 


The Business of the 
World Council 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


HE first responsibility of the Amsterdam As- 

sembly was to bring the World Council of 
Churches formally to birth. Almost exactly half 
of the fortnight’s agenda was allocated to this phase 
of the Assembly’s work; the other half, to formu- 
lating the Christian mind on the most urgent issues 
confronting the member churches. Doubtless, it is 
the latter declarations which have captured press 
headlines and which will loom largest in oral re- 
ports of the Assembly. But, in the long view, the 
decisions regarding the structure and program of 
the Council may be recognized as much the more 
important half of the accomplishments of Amster- 
dam. Pronouncements in the broad area of “mes- 
sage,” however useful for immediate discussion, can 
hardly be expected to offer guidance to the churches 
for longer than the five-year interval before the 
second Assembly. The launching of the World 
Council itself is an achievement which, God grant, 
will endure for decades, possibly for centuries, with 
constantly enlarging significance for the whole of 
Christendom. 

The business of the Assembly was carried for- 
ward in seven committees which met through the 
afternoons of five days and presented their recom- 
mendations to plenary sessions in the closing hours. 





The first committee was charged with considera- 
tion of formal constitutional questions. It reviewed 
a number of amendments to the original constitu- 
tion and rules of procedure which are of the nature 
of by-laws, all proposed by the Provisional Com- 
mittee which had directed the affairs of the Council 
through the war decade. Only one of the amend- 
ments is of major importance. The Utrecht Con- 
stitution provided that places in the Assembly and 
the Central (ad interim) Committee should be 
allocated to the member churches in geographical 
groups. This arrangement proved unworkable in 
certain areas. It aroused protest from certain 
churches which opposed the recognition of any geo- 
graphical intermediary between the churches and 
the Council. Some of the Protestants urged that 
places be allocated through world confessional 
bodies. But this device was equally impracticable 
since several of the confessions are not organized 
to function administratively, and was no less unac- 
ceptable to large numbers of churches which do not 
desire to be represented in the World Council on a 
confessional basis. The Provisional Committee had 
hit upon the happy proposal, which was accepted, 
that the Assembly itself should determine alloca- 
tions to its Central Committee, and that the latter 
should distribute places in the next Assembly. Thus 
the most serious threat of sharp division—between 
the advocates of confessional vs. regional represen- 
tation—was avoided. 


Committee II, under the chairmanship of the 
Bishop of Chichester, was concerned with matters 
of “policy.”” Its task was to review the lines of ac- 
tivity which the World Council had been carrying 
on during the “provisional” period, many of which 
had sprung up unforeseen under the exigencies of 
war-time demands, to redefine the Council’s concep- 
tion of its own nature and authority, to recommend 
its future organization, and to examine its relations 
with other ecumenical bodies. Technically, the 
“provisional” organization in its every aspect ceased 
to function at the moment the Council came for- 
mally into existence; theoretically, the Assembly 
might have determined to sponsor an entirely dif- 
ferent type of organization with an entirely dif- 
ferent program. It is a tribute to the wisdom of 
its “provisional” administration that, after most 
careful and critical scrutiny, it was decided to con- 
tinue the program virtually unmodified. The work 
will go forward in twelve divisions. In addition 
to the General Secretariat, provision is made for 
nine departments, each with its committee, as fol- 
lows: Faith and Order, Study, Reconstruction and 
Inter-Church Aid, Youth, the Ecumenical Institute, 
International Affairs (in collaboration with the In- 
ternational Missionary Council), Finance and Busi- 
ness, Prisoners of War, and Promotion and Pub- 
licity. Only the last named is new. In addition, a 
Commission on Women’s Work in the Church and a 


Secretary for Evangelism were authorized. 

The heaviest burden of work and the most criti- 
cal recommendations fell to the Committee on Pro- 
gram and Budget, under the remarkably skilled and 
effective direction of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
After prolonged study, the committee finally pro- 
posed an overall budget for 1949 totalling $539,660. 
Of this, $176,660 is for Reconstruction and Inter- 
Church Aid and is to be expended as received from 
Reconstruction Committees in “giving’’ countries ; 
$60,000 for the Ecumenical Institute is available 
from funds donated by Mr. Rockefeller to launch 
the Institute two years ago; and gifts of $3,000 
toward one special project are anticipated. This 
leaves exactly $300,000 for the general work of the 
World Council for which the delegates of the 
churches made themselves responsible. But to this 
must be added $66,100 for the maintenance of 
American support to be secured through the friends 
of the World Council in the United States. In com- 
parison with the budgets of certain of our de- 
nominational and interdenominational bodies, this 
must appear a modest amount. But, in comparison 
with the pitiful resources with which the Council 
has been carrying on its activities heretofore, it re- 
quires roughly a doubling of previous contributions. 
The responsibility of the American churches—in 
the present disordered state of international finance, 
a quite disproportionate share—is not less than 75% 
of the total. On the readiness of American Chris- 
tians to assume this burden, the whole program of 
the World Council largely hangs. 


Much of the most interesting discussion is em- 
bodied in findings of four smaller committees, deal- 
ing with special “Concerns of the Churches.” Two 
of these reflect the quickened interest in and of the 
laity which is nearly worldwide and is one of the 
most heartening features of the present church 
situation. Under the able direction of Mrs. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, the most comprehensive survey 
of “The Life and Work of Women in the Church” 
ever attempted had been summarized in a brief pre- 
liminary report; a four-day conference of some 
sixty foremost women Christian leaders just prior 
to the Assembly scrutinized this material and gath- 
ered its lessons into recommendations; a committee 
chaired by Miss Sarah Chakko of India reviewed 
the whole subject and presented it to the Assembly ; 
authorization for the publication of a much fuller 
report and the creation of a special standing Com- 
mission on Women’s Work in the Church with staff 
and budgetary provisions were voted. Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton, Director of the Lutheran Layman’s 
Movement in America, guided his committee to a 
vigorous statement on “The Significance of the 
Laity in the Church.” The baffling theme of “The 
Christian Approach to the Jews” was dealt with in 
an admirably balanced declaration drafted by Bishop 
Angus Dun of Washington, D.C. The fourth small 
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committee prepared the Assembly for strong, posi- 
tive action on problems of Christian reconstruction 
and relief. 


It remains to speak of the leadership chosen to 
guide the World Council through the first testing 
period of its regular existence. Dr. John R. Mott 
was elevated to the unique status of Honorary 
President. The joint Presidium was increased 
from four to six. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of Upsala, Archbishop Germanos of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and Dr. Mare Boegner 
of France are joined by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of the American Methodist Church and Dean T. C. 
Chao of China. The Provisional Committee of 
thirty-five members lays down its commission and 
is succeeded by a Central Committee of ninety. 
Many new persons without extensive previous 
knowledge of the Council’s life insure the infusion 
of fresh blood. Many old faces disappear, includ- 
ing some who have carried major responsibilities 
and whose experience and judgment may be sorely 
missed—Dr. J. H. Oldham and Sir Walter Mober- 
ley of England, Dr. George C. Pidgeon of Canada, 
President Abdel R. Wentz who has represented 
the Lutherans of America with singular fidelity and 
grace, and perhaps most of all, Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, the principal architect of the Amsterdam 
Assembly as chairman of its Arrangements Com- 
mittee, who, through all the “ten formative years,” 
has poured into the service of the World Council 
gifts of wisdom, enthusiasm and self-effacing leader- 
ship unsurpassed by any other committee member. 
To the pivotal post of chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee, Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, 
has been elected. With the single exception of 
Dr. Mott, he brings the longest and fullest experi- 
ence of the ecumenical development of modern 
times; no one is more widely known or more uni- 
versally respected among the leaders of all the 
churches. The reorganization provides for at least 
five Associate General Secretaries, located in New 
York, London, and possibly the Far East as well 
as Geneva. But, for the central role of General 
Secretary, there was never for a moment thought 
beyond one person. As one after another of the 
early leaders has been removed by death—William 
Temple, William Paton, William Adams Brown and 
others—heavier and heavier responsibilities, not 
only for day-by-day administration but also for 
policy decisions of the highest consequence, have 
fallen upon Dr. W. A: Visser ’t Hooft until the 
World Council of Churches without his hand on 
its helm has become almost inconceivable. To the 
great satisfaction of the entire Assembly, his im- 
measurable contributions received recognition at the 
hands of his Fatherland through one of the highest 
honors. in the gift of the Queen of Holland, and at 
the hands of the Council itself in election as its 
first General Secretary. 
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Toward a Christian 
Approach to Russia 


WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 


HE sermon this beautiful summer morning 

sent me out of church in a somewhat less than 
beautiful frame of mind. In a repetitious half-hour 
discourse the speaker emphasized God’s love as the 
only path to peace (with Russia), stressed the 
statement that first we had to be reconciled to our 
brother (Russia) before we could bring any gift 
to the Altar, and asserted that it is a crime for us 
to be spending ten times as much on armament to- 
day as we did in ’38 and one hundred times as much 
as we did in ’28. 

The fact that I left church annoyed and dis- 
gruntled is unimportant, but whether what the 
preacher was saying is true is extremely important 
for the American church today. Does practicing 
the love of God always mean admitting you are 
wrong and the other fellow right? Does Christian 
brotherhood toward Russia involve the appease- 
ment of Russia? Is reconciliation solely our prob- 
lem, must we do all the reconciling, must we make 
ourselves weak and forego the defense of human 
freedom which history, perhaps for the last time, 
has placed in our soiled hands? It is easy enough 
to talk vaguely about Christian love and damn our 
foreign policy, as this morning’s preacher did, but 
we are faced with a practical and thoroughly unideal 
situation. 

What, then, is the Christian perspective on the 
contemporary situation? First: trying to practice 
the love of God does not necessarily mean that 
peace will thereby straightway be assured. Peace 
is no inevitable or immediate by-product of trying 
to live by God’s love. Indeed, peace may well be 
lost if those who oppose our practicing God’s love 
as we see it try to impose their contradictory will 
upon us. What does the love of God mean in con- 
temporary history? Surely it means religious, 
racial, economic and political freedom, freedom 
for the individual to think, speak and act without 
regard to creed, class, color or party. This freedom 
is admittedly abridged in America, but the fact 
that it is our rule makes the exceptions to it all the 
more glaring. By contrast, there is no freedom at 
all in the lands of the Soviets. 

Which method comes closer to approximating 
the love of God and the teachings of Christ about 
the dignity of the individual, the method of per- 
sonal liberty or the method of mass oppression? 
The world is in the grip of a terrific war of ideas, 
and we cannot continually retreat and retract and 
ever hope to win. This is not to say that we are 
above reproach, but that “government of the peo- 





ple, by the people and for the people” comes a lot 
nearer than dictatorship towards creating a human 
situation in which the love of God can be expressed. 

Only the other day a ministerial friend said: “I 
think we should leave Berlin at once. Let the Ger- 
mans work out their own problems there. Russia 
will take over, but she’s not as bad as we think, 
and eventually things will straighten themselves 
out.” Thus many American Christians are still 
tragically underestimating the evil in dictatorship, 
the sinister and dynamic character of totalitarian- 
ism, the utterly unchristian effects of tyranny. 

Trying to bear goodwill toward Russia does not 
mean that we must approve everything she does or 
wants. It is not true that to resist someone who 
is doing wrong means that you do not love him. 
Far from indicating a lack of love, firm opposi- 
tion may well demonstrate the presence of love. 
We have a responsibility to other nations besides 
Russia, and to allow her to proceed unchecked 
would make us faithless in our obligations to them. 

Second, reconciliation with Russia is devoutly to 
be wished, but how, and on whose terms? We gave 
Russia costly and unstinting material help during 
and after the war. We agreed to her controlling 
half of Germany, and half of its capital city. We 
offered her a fair share in the control of atomic 
armaments. We have tried at every step of the 
way to make her an equal partner in the peace. 
We have protested only mildly her political sub- 
jugation of the string of satellites. We did not 
demand that she restore full independence to Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. We offered her full 
participation in the Marshall Plan and have con- 
stantly sought their cooperation in promoting the 
recovery of Europe. 

Perhaps the speaker meant that our attempts at 
reconciliation have been trifling, that we should 
go much farther than we have. Give them half 
of our atomic bombs, half of our gold, half of our 
ivod and worldly goods! It is interesting, and not 
entirely beside the point, to note that something 
approaching this is about what we have done with 
free Europe. It would be difficult to find a person 
in Belgium or Britain who fears that our bombs 
will be used against them. Our gold is helping to 
stabilize the currency in western Germany, the 
franc, the lira, and the pound. We take no credit 
for this; it is our responsibility and privilege to 
share our possessions. We have also made mis- 
takes in the process. Our response to human need 
has often been painfully inadequate and slow, and 
sometimes inept. But we have responded; and 
Russia and her satellites could have shared in our 
response, had they so desired. But Communism 
does not thrive on freedom from want or fear. So 
the best we have been able to do is to offer help; 
unlike the dictators, we do not force its acceptance. 

Of course, we must continue, by all the intelli- 


gent ingenuity of goodwill that baffled diplomats 
can devise, to seek cooperation and strive for re- 


conciliation. But America cannot accomplish it 
alone. So long as Russia is ruled by tyranny, ig- 
norance and fear the task seems almost impossible. 
An acquaintance, back from service in Finland 
with the Friends for the last two years, said re- 
cently that all their attempts to talk with Russians 
on any reasonable basis of intellectual exchange 
ended in frustration and failure. With the best 
will in the world these American Christians found 
that reconciliation is impossible apart from the will 
to be reconciled. 

True reconciliation can come only through the 
humility of both parties to a dispute as each volun- 
tarily places himself under the judgment of God’s 
love. Perhaps this is impossible fully to achieve 
in the case of nations, but it may be approximated. 
If another nation refuses to be reconciled to us, 
our duty to that nation is at least twofold: (1) to 
restrain it, within the framework of the United 
Nations if possible, from wrongdoing; (2) to 
demonstrate to it as best we can the democratic 
way of life. We must take care to maintain a 
reconciling attitude toward Russia, and not allow 
our approach to be rooted in hatred and grounded 
in fear, for that would preclude the possibility of 
eventual rapprochement. Ours is the responsibility 
of keeping the door open. 

The third point the speaker made that seemed to 
me to represent a shallow and superficial estimate 
of the contemporary situation was his blanket con- 
demnation of our military budget. A military budg- 
et seems like a frightful waste, like a woefully non- 
creative and costly expenditure. But so is all acci- 
dent insurance. The analogy is inadequate, how- 
ever, for insurance has no preventive value, where- 
as the possession of strength on our part is a very 
positive deterrent toward aggression on the part 
of others. Many of us did not see this in the twen- 
ties and thirties. We failed to perceive that reason- 
able military strength on the part of the peace-lov- 
ing nations would tend to insure peace rather than 
forfeit it. It is not the possession of power that is 
evil but the will to misuse it, the will to war. Had 
Britain, France and the United States been reason- 
ably strong and united during the thirties, prepared 
to risk war in the resolve to avoid it, German, 
Japanese and Italian aggression would never have 
developed, or would have been localized, and inter- 
nalized. But the peace-loving nations allowed the 
encroachments of tyranny to proceed unchecked. 

And now we are faced with precisely the same 
situation. Shall we retreat from Berlin, as the 


present specific case in point, or shall we stay ? Shall 
we abandon the more than two million souls in 
western Berlin to the suppression and terror: of the 
modern practitioners of medieval despotism, shall 
we adopt the presently easier policy of withdrawal ; 
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or shall we continue to try to provide the three 
western sectors of Berlin with such measure of 
individual security and freedom as we can? Power 
abhors a vacuum, and wherever democratic power 
is withdrawn, communist power will first infiltrate, 
then dominate. What is our Christian concern here, 
to buy temporary reconciliation and possible con- 
cessions from the dictators of Russia at the expense 
of over two million Berliners, or to reiterate the 
fact that we have every right and obligation to stay 
in Berlin, that we owe it to the citizens, to the in- 
tegrity of our own intentions, and to the total 
international situation, which would certainly de- 
teriorate further if we retreated? How ironical it 
would be for us to fight the costliest war in history 
to release people enslaved by tyranny, and then 
after the war consign some of them to another 
equally evil tyranny without a struggle! 

War is never God’s wish. Yet He has created 
the kind of world in which war is possible. In 


view of the possibility of war’s recurrence has any 
government the right under present circumstances 
to proceed as if it would never come, and thus lay 
its citizens open to the same sort of peaceful con- 
quest that Czechoslovakia has twice experienced in 
the last decade? 

Unilateral disarmament on our part at present 
would be a long step toward creating a communistic 
world. An old fable is to the point here. The 
animal world was considering ways and means of 
controlling the predatory instincts of its members. 
The eagle proposed that the lion’s teeth and claws 
be removed, the lion suggested that the eagle’s talons 
be cut and its beak blunted, and the bear nodded 
his head in enthusiastic approval. “Yes, yes,” he 
chimed in, “let us disarm ourselves, and all that 
would then be left would be the universal embrace.” 
Surely we must not sentence any more people to 
this crushing embrace of the bear. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


LONDON: Protestant Opposition to 
Amsterdam 


Some may have heard rumors of a “protest” assembly 
at Amsterdam. This has been organized by dissident 
groups in America, largely at the instigation of the 
Reverend Carl McIntire, a Bible Presbyterian who has 
been prominent in attacking both the Federal Council 
of Churches in America and the World Council from 
a point of view as “reactionary” politically as it is 
theologically. The former he has denounced as “com- 
munistic” as well as heretical. 

The spirit of this dissident group is so contentious 
that it is hard to give it much attention. But it is a 
reminder that the difficulties which the World Council 
has to overcome proceed not only from Russia and 
from Rome, but also from some forms of Protestantism. 
This opposition is to be found among extremely con- 
servative Evangelical groups in this country, but it is 
primarily in America that it is highly organized. 
Despite the efforts of a faithful minority, the Southern 
Baptist Convention, of six million members, has de- 
clined to join the World Council and the Christian 
Century has recently been commenting on a temper 
within Methodism which, despite its official allegiance 
to the World Council, is imperial rather than ecumeni- 
cal. 

Relations with these bodies must exercise the atten- 
tion of the leaders of the Ecumenical Movement a 
great deal in the future. In dealing with Catholic 
opposition, the attitude of the hierarchy is ultimately 
decisive for the whole church. This is not true of 
these Protestant bodies. There are many in these 
churches who are ready to participate in the work of 
the Ecumenical Movement in those informal ways which 
are often of great value and it would be a pity if the 
hostility of their official spokesman led to their being 
lost sight of by the leaders of the World Council. No 
churches need more that widening of horizons and 
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prompting to self-criticism which participation in the 
Ecumenical Movement brings. C.N.L. 


ROME: Italian Waldensian 
Population Decreasing 


Emigration has caused an “alarming” decrease in 
the Waldensian population, it was disclosed at the 
annual Waldensian Synod held at Torre Pellice, Alpine 
capital of Italian Protestantism. The Waldensians 
are the oldest Protestant sect in the world. 

Synod officials reported that the number of sect 
members in the Waldensian valleys is 15,000 at present, 
as compared with 21,000 before the war. They cited 
emigration, largely to Argentina and Uruguay, as the 
chief reason for the decline. 

Pastors attending the synod meeting said that a 
real estate agency was recently set up in Torre Pellice 
“with the special assignment of selling to Roman 
Catholics the properties of emigrating Waldensians.” 

The synod opened with an attendance of 124 dele- 
gates, including Waldensian representatives from 
France, Switzerland, Germany and North and South 
America. Also present were observers from the Salva- 
tion Army and the Baptist and Methodist sects in 
Italy. R. N.S. 


Protest Arrest of Lutherans 


Charges brought against Bishop Lajos Ordass of 
Budapest, leader of the Lutheran Church of Hungary, 
are “pure fabrication” and “completely without founda- 
tion in fact,” officials of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil have announced. 

According to press reports, Bishop Ordass and two 
high-ranking lay officials of the Lutheran Church of 
Hungary have been arrested for “currency abuses” 
involving $500,000 from the U.S.A. Committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation for church relief and re- 
habilitation in Hungary. 
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“We are convinced that these charges are not the 
real reason for the persecution of Bishop Ordass,” said 
the Rev. John A. Scherzer, executive secretary for 
European affairs of the National Lutheran Council. 
“His vigorous and outspoken opposition to the en- 
croachment of the State upon the Church is most 
likely the real reason. It seems obvious that the Com- 
munist-dominated government is raising false issues 
in order to distract attention of the Hungarian people 
from the Lutheran Church’s strong opposition to the 
recent nationalization of church schools.” 

The Rev. Mr. Scherzer revealed that a cable protest- 
ing the arrest of Bishop Ordass has been sent to Lajos 
Dinnyes of Budapest, minister president of Hungary, 
by Prof. Anders Nygren of Lund, Sweden, president 
of the Lutheran World Federation. 


China’s Christian Colleges 


China’s post-war inflation and civil strife precipitated 
last year the gravest financial crisis in the history of 
the thirteen Christian colleges in that country. How- 
ever, according to the annual report of the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China just made pub- 
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lic, approximately $600,000 was raised in the United 
States to sustain these institutions. 

“Of the total subscribed,” the report states, “nearly 
$200,000 came from the Protestant Mission Boards, 
$110,000 from Foundations, and approximately $250,- 
000 from 3,000 individuals. Chinese friends of the 
colleges, in spite of the almost insurmountable hard- 
ships they were enduring, showed their appreciation 
of what these institutions have meant to their country 
by raising US $500,000 in China to supplement the 
$600,000 from the United States. This was in addition 
to US $250,000 granted by the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment to help with the rehabilitation of college 
properties.” 

More than 50,000 students besieged the colleges for 
admission to their Freshmen classes last fall despite 
these institutions’ inflated tuition fees and war-crippled 
libraries, laboratories, and inadequate dormitory space. 
However, according to the report, only 4,000 were ad- 
mitted, making a total enrollment of 12,000, because 
the college administrators felt this was the largest num- 
ber they could accommodate if they were to regain 
their pre-war academic standards. 

Because of the soaring cost of living, both teachers 
and students lived on only subsistence diets. “As a 
result, malnutrition at some of the colleges became so 
serious that some of the professors found it difficult 
to keep their work up to par, and many of the under- 
graduates could not endure the fatigue of required 
gym work.” 


BUDAPEST: Sees Old-Type 
Missionary Work Out 

Old types of foreign missionary work, which were 
“unwittingly sullied by racial prejudice and colonial 
imperialism,” are definitely out of the picture today. 

This was the opinion expressed by Dr. Albert 
Bereczky, noted churchman and member of the Hun- 
garian parliament, on his return from Amsterdam 
where he attended the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 

“What made the greatest impression on me at Am- 
sterdam,” Dr. Bereczky declared, “was the Christian 
boldness and self-assurance of the delegates from the 
young, Colored churches.” 

He added that American and British church leaders 
attending the Assembly seemed to accept “very 
genially” the claims of the younger churches in mis- 
sion lands to be admitted as equal members of the 
ecumenical (world church cooperation) brotherhood.” 

Rn. W. S. 


JOHANNESBURG: Native Priest Officiates 
At White Wedding 


For the first time in South Africa’s history, a native 
priest officiated at a wedding of two Europeans. 
Presiding at the nuptials, which united two Euro- 
pean missionaries, was the Rev. William Duiker of 
the Koster (Transvaal) Anglican native mission. All 
races were represented at the wedding reception. 
R.N. S. 


Author in This Issue: 
William H. Hudnut, Jr. is minister of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New York. 
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